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X  HIKING  the  fruit  ami  canning  it  are 
not  a  Sales  Departnient's  jobs  — yet  they  are  as 
inurh  a  |)art  of  salesmanship  as  anythin*;  the 
eanner  does.  Every  can  of  quality  fruit  helps  sell 
another  can.  Every  can  of  unripe  or  ])oorly  pro¬ 
cessed  fruit  is  a  serious  handicap  to  future  sales. 

Apricots  should  be  picked  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ]>eriods,  at  least,  since  fruit  on  the  interior 
and  shady  side  of  the  tree  matures  less  rapirlly 
tlian  that  which  has  been  in  the  sun.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  apricots  be  tree  ripened 
— the  more  completely  tree  ripened,  the  better 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  product.  Green  fruit  will 
have  a  disagreeable,  astringent  flavor — the  flesh 
should  have  good  color  right  to  the  base.  A])ricots 
should  be  transported  to  the  cannery  promptly — 


if  possible,  they  should  he  canned  the  same  day 
as  picked.  It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have 
a  thorough  exhaust  to  reduce  action  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tinplate.  A  long  exhaust  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture  is  preferable  to  a  short  one  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  more  air  is  removed  and  there  is  less 
softening  of  the  fruit.  After  sterilization,  the  cans 
should  he  thoroughly  and  quickly  cooled. 

Experience,  experiment,  and  study  have  given 
the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can 
Company  some  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  apricots.  If  there  is  any  partic¬ 
ular  phase  which  is  creating  a  problem  in  your 
cannery,  or  which  you  would  like  to  correct  or 
improve,  Canco  Research  can  be  of  considerable 
value  to  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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■^11^1  AVARS  TOMATO 

JUICE  FILLER. 

K  Used  by  leading  manufacturers  for 

filling  cans  with  Tomato  Juice — 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — Clear 
llllll  ^  ‘  ■  II  f  Syruping — Fruits,  String  Beans, 

no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 

m^^KSSSSSSm  ^  Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Rapid  valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


•'Hint! 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILUOH  CANS  PER  YEAR 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


MAIN  OFFICE 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


Thin  cnt  iihowii  emn 
before  it  enter* 
machine 


TbU  cat  ahowa  Sllcd  can 
after  cover  ia  aeamed  on 
in  machine,  air  tiaht 
without  aoUer 


MO.  tIT  OOUIt.E.SEAMER 


NO.  SI  ROTA«y  DOUMXffAMCt 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REOUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


/>o;m  COAST  COAST 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
15S  Montgorngry  S>f»#* 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wothington  Str««t 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  StrMt 


Another  one  of  the  39  mod¬ 
em  Continental  Plants, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


M^xactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


jjta  "wnTH  the  passing  of 

syjL  W  the“hole  and  cap” 

ijuA  all  soldered  can  and 

the  introduction  of  the 
new  “open  top”  struc- 
technique  and 
equipment  for  making 
^  tight  seams  to  stand 

I  both  processing  strains 

^  and  commercial  han- 

dling  presented  seem- 
V  iugly  insurmountable 

PamamQ  N».  10  Qonng  JVadkuM  ult* 

And  from  the  very  beginning.  Continental 
played  an  important  part  in  closing  machine 
development.  When  tlie  now  famous  Panama 
Machine  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  was 
a  sensation — the  fastest 
and  most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 
time,  closing  from  40  to  60 
cans  a  minute.  Its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  particularly 
advantageous  feature.  A 
tribute  to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popu¬ 
larity  even  today  among 
Canners  for  all  products  where  high-speed 
closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four  Station  Clos¬ 
ing  Machine,  introduced  some  16  years  ago, 
was  another  tribute  to  the  skill  of  Continental 
engineers, 

'  speeds  and 
non-spill  with 

■  to  135 

1  cans  per  min- 

I  ute,  and  its 

^  ’  introduction 

marked  an- 
"  other  epoch  in 

the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  with  minor  refinements,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  Canners  because  of  its  sturdy, 
substantial  construction  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

About  8  years 
later.  Continental 
Engineers  again  ex-  f 

celled  in  closing  ma-  njFBSlf 

chine  development  - 

when  they  designed 
the  famous  C.R.  four  If  f 
Station  Closing  Ma- 

chine.  This  machine,  jmmm 

acknowledged  to  be  ■  ■  IwE 
the  fastest  in  the  *  j  ^ 

country  today,  is  m0%. 

capable  of  closing  up  * 

to  220  cans  a  biinute.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  where  large  capacity  is 


OUT  of  the  demand  for 
Quality  and  Service 
has  come  the  present  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  uell. 


Line  after  line  of  smooth-running, 
high-speed,  can  making  machinery  is 
turning  out  cans  faster  than  the  eye 
can  count.  Constantly  safeguarding 
the  standards  of  Continental  Quality 
is  an  organization  skilled  to  produce 
better  cans  even  under  peak  loads. 

But,  making  good  cans  fast  is  just 
one  of  the  many  activities  “behind 
the  scenes’’— getting  the  cans  to  you 
on  time  .  .  .  helping  you  with  your 
canning  problems,  closing  machine 
inspections — those  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  And  you  can  always  depend 
on  Continental  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  service  in  any  emergency 
which  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Your  dollars  buy  a  whole  lot  more 
than  “just  cans’’  when  you  are  a 
Continental  customer. 


needed  and  where  all  products  are  packed  at 
very  high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Continen¬ 
tal  Closing  Machines,  there  are  several  other 
types  and  sizes 
— each  built  to 
tlsQ.*  meet  some  spe- 

'J,''  _  _  cific  need  in  the 

iyT~'  every  Continen- 

tal  Earner  can 
1^-'  be  conveniently 

iffeBBIjyi  set  in  line  with 

any  filling  ma- 


Singlt^oiipn 
Panama  Cleeing 


Continental 

Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and 
are  built  in  Continental's  own  four  macliine 
shops,  of  the  finest  materials,  under  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  precision.  They  are 
built  to  run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction 
costs  are  sw- 

pense,  hence  aMi!!^u!!chM-so.r  [ 

Continental 

customers  are 

essential  as  to¬ 
day.  Your  machinery  must  run  without 
stops — production  is  all  important.  At  “peak 
load”  is  W'hen  you'll  appreciate  most  the 
efficiency  and  dejjendability  of  Continental's 
closing  machines  in  avoiding  delays. 


Dvsy  days 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Right  now,  with  the  steady  stream  of 
incoming  crops,  these  are  busy  times 
for  Continental’s  many  factories. 
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EDITORIALS 


'  '  - - 

More  blindness — About  everybody  who  has 
had  to  provide  money  for  any  purpose  has  re¬ 
cently  been  busy  upon  the  quest:  what  caused 
this  panic?  Among  the  many  guesses  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  one  was  or  is:  “the  chain  stores,”  and  next  “the 
trusts,”  and  then  “hand-to-mouth-buying,”  etc.  There 
probably  never  before  was  so  great  a  calamity  visited 
upon  so  many  people  at  the  same  time  (world-wide,  it 
is  said)  and  yet  so  totally  misunderstood  as  to  its 
cause  or  causes,  in  fact  a  mystery  unfathomable  to 
most  everyone.  Not  only  the  “average  man”  but  every 
man,  apparently,  even  the  supposedly  higher  ups,  if 
asked  what  “hit  us,”  has  a  blank  stare  come  over  his 
face  displaying  his  utter  ignorance  of  or  any  cogent 
reason  as  an  answer.  In  that  phase  the  trouble  is 
truly  remarkable.  And  as  with  all  ignorant  persons, 
there  is  a  distinct  inclination  to  frown  upon  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  it.  “Don’t  talk  about  it;”  “it  is  mainly 
in  the  mind  anyway  and  talking  about  it  makes  it  only 
worse,”  and  a  lot  of  other  such  evidences  of  loss-man¬ 
hood.  On  the  other  hand  our  governments,  great  and 
smalk  are  hell-bent  upon  having  investigations  made 
of  every  public  calamity,  no  matter  how  trivial,  or  self- 
apparent.  But  not  this  little  trouble!  It  is  like  the 
rain,  that  falleth  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  rain,  or  its  absence,  the  Weather 
Bureau  attempts  to  tell  you  the  whys  and  wherefores. 

Maybe  it  will  do  no  good,  except  as  a  guide  for  the 
future,  to  discuss  it,  but  here  is  an  angle  that  has  hit 
you,  and  all  manufacturers,  squarely  between  the  eyes, 
or  if  you  prefer — a  foul  hit  below  your  money  belt. 

If  as  a  canner,  you,  together  with  a  number  of  your 
fellow  canners,  conspired  together  to  put  up  the  prices 
on  your  products,  they  would  trot  out  that  old  Sherman 
law  (and  Senator  Sherman  w'as  a  canner,  incidentally) 
and  promptly  throw  you  into  the  hoosegow.  Every 


canners’  convention  steers  as  clear  of  the  question  of 
fixing  prices,  as  any  canoeist  would  of  the  brink  of 
Niagara  Falls.  In  other  words  the  manufacturers  and 
sellers  must  keep  up  live  competition,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  extermination.  But  they  never  said  anything 
about  the  buyers  getting  together;  it  was  all  right, 
apparently,  for  them  to  band  together  and  by  controll¬ 
ing  the  prospective  market,  name  their  own  prices  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  force  their  acceptance.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  more.  What  else  is  a  chain,  and  particu¬ 
larly  what  else  is  a  so-called  voluntary  chain  ?  If  it  be 
unlawful  for  producers  to  band  together,  why  isn’t  it 
equally  unlawful  for  buyers  to  band  together?  The 
buyers  have  “out-slicked”  the  law  officers,  and  gotten 
away  with  it. 

Possibly  you  are  not  aware  to  what  extent  this  evil 
has  grown.  There  is  not  an  industry  that  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  honey-combed  with  it,  and  many  of  them  are 
hog-tied  and  ham-strung  by  it.  Recently  we  read  the 
Census  Report  of  the  furniture  makers,  and  through 
friends  we  have  had  some  direct  insight  into  that  great 
industry.  You  suppose  the  furniture  stores  you  see 
everywhere,  and  the  departments  in  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  all  buy  their  requirements  of  furniture 
“on  their  own  hook.”  They  do  no  such  a  thing.  There 
are  buying  cliques  completely  controlling  that  great 
industry — 900  of  them  if  we  recall  rightly,  for  we 
haven’t  the  figures  in  front  of  us  now,  and  each  one  of 
these  buys  for  from  6  to  10  great  leading  furniture 
stores,  and  some  of  them  for  as  high  as  1,000  of  the 
smaller  establishments,  scattered  over  a  wide  territory. 
Those  buyers  go  to  the  factories  and  demand  car-load 
rates  and  discounts,  and  then  name  prices  at  or  below' 
cost — and  get  them.  The  manufacturer  has  no  redress. 
If  he  sends  his  salesmen  to  cover  his  territory  as  he 
always  did  and  has  done  for  years,  his  former  cus¬ 
tomers  reply  that  they  buy  through  so  and  so:  the 
buying  agent.  They  have  brought  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  you  see  the 
results  of  it  in  the  prices  now  quoted  in  all  daily  papers 
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upon  furniture,  and  they  use  that  as  an  excuse  as 
showing  how  they  help  the  consumer  and  little  home 
builder! 

Practically  everything  sold  in  the  department  stores 
is  bought  in  this  manner:  and  every  separate  depart¬ 
ment  is  under  some  such  domination,  in  the  same  store 
— the  furniture,  millinery,  dress  goods — every  separate 
thing  is  bought  by  some  buying  agency,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  owner  is  little  more  than  a  landlord  to  an 
assembly  of  kindred  interests,  for  in  many  cases  the 
buying  trusts  own  the  whole  department  and  pay  the 
store  owner  rent  for  it. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  down  through 
all  the  lines  of  commerce,  and  you  know  what  they 
have  done  to  you  in  your  business.  This  is  what  has 
brought  about  the  hand-to-mouth-buying.  A  chain 
group  is  merely  a  great  trust — ^a  buying  agency  for 
as  many  stores  as  it  has  in  its  chain.  A  Voluntary 
Chain  is  admittedly  so,  if  not  actually  boastingly  so. 
These  two  powerful,  in  the  sense  of  being  so  extensive, 
buyers  are  just  about  able  to  dictate  prices,  because 
the  wholesale  grocers  cannot  compete  with  this  spot 
buying  and  rapid  turnover.  So  the  wholesale  grocers 
have  had  to  drop  future  buying;  buy  spots  and  keep 
stocks  at  a  minimum. 

The  influence  of  this  sort  of  trading  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous  and  unsettling.  It  is  even  more  evil  and 
more  devastating  than  its  opposite  phase,  covered  by 
the  Sherman  law:  trust  manufacture  and  selling.  If 
any  trust  aimed  at  by  the  Sherman  law,  rode  its  cus¬ 
tomers  too  hard  by  driving  prices  too  high  and  made 
conditions  too  hard,  people  could  stop  buying,  and  did. 
That  is  why  trusts  of  that  kind,  even  without  the 
Sherman  law,  never  have  succeeded  permanently  and 
never  will  succeed.  You  can’t  drive  people  into  paying 
too  much ;  they  will  go  without. 

But  this  other,  this  buying  trust  is  immensely  more 
devastating  and  demoralizing.  Great  firms  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  great  masses,  have  immense  invest¬ 
ments  in  plant  and  business,  and  they  want  to  carry 
on ;  and  they  needs  must  carry  on  if  we  are  to  have  life 
in  this  country.  But  they  have  no  way  to  protect 
themselves,  since  their  customers  are  tied  up  in  these 
buying  trusts,  and  the  goods  having  been  made,  the 
investment  made,  they  must  be  sold.  If  they  cannot 
sell  freely  and  at  a  profit,  the  natural  inclination  will 
be  to  close  the  factory,  cease  making  goods  on  which 
they  loose  money,  dismiss  their  hordes  of  employees, 
and  go  out  of  business.  And  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them  have  done  just  that,  and  more  of  them  are 
doing  it  every  day,  forced  to  it  by  lack  of  profit  and 
loss  of  their  funds.  That  is  what  has  knocked  business 
gally-west,  and  will  keep  it  flat  as  long  as  the  condition 
exists  in  this  buying  clique.  And  yet  our  Government 
and  the  banks  are  trying  to  correct  business  troubles 
and  start  the  wheels  going  by  offering  to  loan  money 
more  freely.  But  who  will  willingly  sink  more  money 
in  this  rat  hole?  A  manufacturer  would  be  a  fool  to 
borrow  more  money  only  to  loose  it  as  he  has  his 
previous  fortune. 

The  whole  trouble  comes  from  the  foolishness  of  our 
law  makers  in  hounding  the  manufacturer  and  pro¬ 
ducer;  utterly  forgetting  that  these  two  men  must 
make  the  first  dollar  before  it  can  be  multiplied  and 
magnified  by  the  middle  men  of  all  kinds  into  the  for¬ 
tunes  they  have  made.  They  must  destroy  these  buy¬ 


ing  trusts  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting 
business  back  onto  its  feet..  There  never  was  such  real 
“restraint  of  trade”  as  now  exercised  by  these  buying 
trusts.  Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
our  other  law  bodies,  turn  their  guns  on  these  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  all  business  and  the  tide  of  trade  may  once 
more  be  resumed.  We  are  in  a  new  day:  the  restraint 
of  trade  is  now  in  buying,  not  in  selling.  Must  we  con¬ 
tinue  blind? 

Is  there  any  use  pointing  out  a  perfectly  apparent 
truth  like  that?  Well,  if  there  is  no  use,  we  might  as 
well  prepare  to  stew  in  our  own  juice,  and  what  is 
more,  we  will  deserve  to. 

- « - 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  TUNA 

The  Japanese  manufacturers  of  canned  tuna  have 
organized  a  guild,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  quality  and  restricting  production  to 
requirements,  and  also  for  regulating  the  export  trade 
in  frozen  tuna,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  from  American  Trade 
Commissioner  Paul  P.  Steintorf  at  Tokyo.  Henceforth 
all  tinned  tuna  for  export  will  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  guild. 

The  annual  catch  of  long  fin  tuna  in  Japan  is  from 
12,000  to  15,000  tons.  In  previous  years,  most  of  this 
was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dried  material  which 
is  used  as  a  flavoring  by  the  Japanese  and  is  known  as 
Katsuobushi.  A  considerable  portion  was  exported  as 
frozen  tuna  and  quite  recently  a  fair  amount  has  been 
canned.  There  is  a  very  limited  demand  in  Japan  for 
tuna  meat,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  for  canning  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  cases,  depending  upon  the  export  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Tinned  Tuna  Manufacturers’  Guild  has  decided 
to  restrict  shipments  of  frozen  tuna  to  the  United 
States  to  2,000  tons  for  the  1932  season.  Assuming 
that  the  catch  will  be  about  normal,  this  will  mean 
that  there  is  an  additional  amount  of  from  800  to  1,000 
tons  available  for  canning. 

A  number  of  canners  have  installed  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  considerably  improved  the  quality  of 
their  product. 

Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  canned 
tuna  industry,  there  are  no  official  figures  covering 
production.  However,  the  Japan  Tinned  Food  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  the  1930  output  at  11,483  cases  valued 
at  Yen  126,313  ($62,386) ,  and  for  1931  at  28,500  cases 
valued  at  Yen  313,500  ($153,148).  These  figures  are 
only  approximately  correct.  They  undoubtedly  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  tuna  which  is  unsuitable  for 
export,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  amount  ac¬ 
tually  available  for  foreign  shipment  during  1931  was 
not  over  10,000  cases. 

Current  wholesale  quotations  (May  28,  1932)  f.  o.  b. 
Japanese  ports  are  from  Yen  11.00  ($3.48)  to  Yen 
11.50  ($3.64)  per  case  for  solid  meat  tuna.  Prices  for 
tuna  fiake  average  somewhat  lower. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Double  Seamers 
Nos.  12-A  and  12-B 
Seam  and  Curl  in  one  operation 

These  semi-automatic  double  seamers 
are  ideal  for  general  line  work.  A  new  de¬ 
sign  of  double  seamer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  construction — positive,  uniform  and 
speedy  in  operation.  They  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  curl  top  edge  of  body  and  dou¬ 
ble  seam  the  bottom  simultaneously. 

Handy  machines  in  any  can  shop's 
capacity:  No.  12-A,  to 7"  diameter x 
K"  to  17"  high;  No.  12-B,  4"  to  12X" 
diameter  x  to  17"  high. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c„i_.  _ (  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Manafaetarers 


Foot  Thames  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  and  Ganmn  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


For  Sale :  2  Up-to-Date  Canning  Factories, 
With  Modern  Equipment,  Located  in 
Carroll  County,  Maryland. 

These  plants  were  owned  and  operated  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Smith-Yingling  Company,  of  Westminster, 
Maryland,  the  larger  of  which  is  situated  at  Westminster, 
along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  Westminiter,  Mary¬ 
land  and  consists  of  1  acre,  3  roods  and  17  square  perches 
of  land,  improved  by  a  large  brick  factory,  2  brick  ware¬ 
houses.  2  frame  and  iron  summer  warehouses,  platform 
scale,  brick  garage  to  hold  8  cars  and  living  quarters  for 
about  100  hands.  The  machinery  consists  of  2  complete 
pea  lines,  1  complete  bean  line  and  2  complete  corn  lines. 

The  other  plant  is  located  at  Hampstead,  in  Carroll  « 
County,  Maryland,  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  ^ 
and  consists  of  2|  acres  of  land,  improved  by  an  up-to-date 
canning  factory  and  a  double  dwelling  house.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  consists  of  1  pea  line,  1  bean  line  and  2  corn  lines. 

These  properties  are  in  hrst  class  condition,  the  equip¬ 
ment  modern,  and  situated  in  prosperous  agriculture  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Hampstead  plant,  with  all  equipment,  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  at  public  auction  on  the  premises  on  Monday,  August  22, 
1932  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  and  the  Westminster  plant,  with 
all  equipment,  will  be  offered  at  public  auction  on  the  prim- 
ises  on  Monday,  Aug.  22,  1932  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE:  Cash  on  the 
ratification  of  the  sale  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  The  Trustee  will  re¬ 
quire  a  deposit  of  $500.00  on  the  day  of  sale,  on  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  properties. 

For  any  information  concerning  these  properties  com¬ 
municate  with  J.  William  Kelbaugh, 

Trustee  of  Smith-Yingling  Company,  Bankrupt, 
Hampstead,  Maryland 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

El  Monte,  Calif.,  July  26,  1932 — Acreage  25  per  cent 
less.  Average  yield. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  July  30,  1932 — Growing  crop  in  good 
condition.  Expect  normal  yield. 

Gaston,  Ind.,  August  1,  1932 — Looking  fairly  good 
in  this  section.  Acreage  reduced  considerably. 

Bozman,  Md.,  August  1,  1932 — Growing  well  now 
with  seasonable  weather.  No  heavy  rains  lately,  but 
some  rain  is  now  needed.  Most  plantings  are  late,  so 
a  good  crop  depends  on  a  late  fall.  Very  little  canning 
will  be  done  in  August.  Acreage  is  about  equal  to  a 
normal  year.  Very  little  of  it  is  contracted. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  August  1,  1932 — ^We  believe  that  there 
is  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  acreage  at  our  various  plants. 
However,  we  have  not  contracted  for  any  tomatoes, 
and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  over  75  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  prospect. 

Tilghman,  Md.,  August  2,  1932 — ^The  crop  in  this 
vicinity  looks  a  lot  better  than  it  did  this  time  last 
year.  We  have  a  normal  acreage  in  and  the  plants 
look  very  good  at  this  time.  Everything  points  to  a 
very  good  yield.  The  plants  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  have  been  hurt  somewhat,  due  to  heavy  rains, 
and  they  are  not  expecting  a  very  large  yield. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1932 — Condition  of  our  crop 
is  excellent.  Recent  rains  have  made  good  growing 
conditions,  and  there  will,  apparently,  be  a  good  yield 
from  our  acreage  this  year.  Think  there  will  be  about 
the  same  production  per  acre  as  last  season. 

Hicksville,  Ohio,  August  1,  1932 — Same  acreage  as 
last  year.  We  expect  about  an  80  per  cent  yield  as 
compared  with  normal  years.  Crop  around  this  local¬ 
ity  looks  good  at  present.  Need  rain  to  make  growth 
on  plants.  Settings  and  blossoms  are  just  making 
their  appearance. 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  July  28,  1932 — The  crop  in  this 
section  is  growing  quite  nicely.  We  have  suffered  some 
loss  on  the  acreage  on  account  of  the  early  rains.  About 
the  normal  amount  of  acreage  has  been  planted.  We 
will  start  packing  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  August. 

Hershey,  Pa.,  August  1,  1932 — We  will  have  65  acres 
this  year,  which  is  our  first  year.  Crop  needs  rain. 
Expect  a  fair  crop. 

Hungerford,  Pa.,  August  2,  1932 — Will  start  packing 
about  the  last  week  in  August.  Plants  look  fairly  good, 
but  only  light  set  of  fruit.  Acreage  reduced;  all  con¬ 
tracted. 

McEwen,  Tenn.,  August  2,  1932 — Acreage  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  Have  never  seen  the  vines  look 
better,  but  the  set  of  fruit  seems  light  so  far.  The 


weather  has  been  hot  for  two  weeks,  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  much  longer,  will  damage  crop. 

CORN 

Warrensburg,  Ill.,  August  1,  1932 — Sweet:  Prospect 
for  crop  early  in  season  was  above  average ;  excessive 
heat  and  drought  prevailing  during  July  cut  prospects 
about  25  per  cent.  We  have  had  some  rain  and  it  now 
looks  as  though  we  would  have  an  average  crop,  if  con¬ 
ditions  continue  favorable.  1 

Ridgely,  Md.,  August  1,  1932 — In  our  judgment  there  1 

is  not  over  30  per  cent  of  a  normal  acreage  on  the  East-  I 

ern  Shore.  We  are  not  in  position  to  know  just  what  j 

the  growing  conditions  of  this  crop  are  at  the  present  | 

time,  as  we  will  not  pack  com,  and  have  not  kept  pace  I 

with  the  progress  of  the  crop. 

PEAS 

Leroy,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1932 — ^We  completed  our  1932 
pacTc  on  Friday,  July  29th.  The  yield  on  the  Surprise 
was  a  little  less  than  20  cases  per  acre,  while  the  late 
Sweets  averaged  a  little  better  than  40  cases  per  acre. 

BEANS  ^ ' 

Hicksville,  Ohio,  August  1, 1932 — Stringbeans :  Acre¬ 
age  increased  this  season,  but  we  had  only  about  a  40 
per  cent  yield.  We  are  almost  through  packing. 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  July  28,  1932 — Stringbeans:  We  { 

have  opened  our  plant  on  stringbeans,  but  on  account  i 

of  the  hot  and  dry  weather  the  crop  will  not  be  over  | 

30  per  cent.  We  are  only  running  from  one  to  two  days  f 

in  the  week.  ( 

Hershey,  Pa.,  August  1,  1932 — Acreage  50  per  cent  | 

of  last  year.  Finished  canning ;  fair  yield.  * 

Hungerford,  Pa.,  August  2,  1932 — Green:  Acreage  | 

reduced  20  per  cent  from  last  year,  which  was  30  per  I 

cent  under  our  normal  pack.  Yield  light.  Dry  weather  * 

and  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  materially  reducing  crop.  t 

About  two-thirds  finished  packing.  Although  the  yield  I 

has  been  light,  we  have  been  favored  with  extremely  ' 

high  quality  beans. 

FRUIT 

Wesley,  Me.,  July  27,  1932 — Blueberries:  Light  crop; 
perhaps  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Many  acres  will  not  be 
harvested  on  account  of  low  price  and  small  crop.  Many 
canning  plants  will  not  open  at  all. 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  July  27,  1932 — ^Prunes:  There  is 
a  very  light  crop  of  Italian  Prunes  on  the  trees  in  Clark 
County  as  compared  with  other  crops.  Our  estimate 
is  about  30  per  cent  this  year. 

Pears :  Clark  County’s  crop  will  run  only  25  per  cent 
of  normal.  They  have  had  favorable  growing  weather 
and  will  be  well  sized. 
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RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 

WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf.  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Robins  Improved  Pulp  Machine 


Inside  working  parts  of 
monel  or  plain  perforated 
steel  sieves  as  required. 

Write  for  special 
Price. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Ship  to  B.^LiX'IIS^ORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 
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Why  Not  Put  The  Grade  On  The  Label? 

By  Wells  A.  Sherman 

Specialist  in  Charge,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  United  States  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics 


CANNERS  hold  heavy  carry  overs  of  many  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  rate  of  movement  into  con¬ 
sumption  is  lower  than  in  the  past  five  years  de¬ 
spite  the  reduction  in  prices.  Few  operators  can  finance 
an  intensified  advertising  campaign. 

Millions  of  housekeepers  are  operating  on  decreased 
budgets.  They  are  more  than  ever  under  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  most  for  their  money.  There  is  more 
emphasis  on  wise  and  prudent  buying  today  than  ever 
before.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  anticipate  a 
slow  and  gradual  rather  than  rapid  and  spectacular 
change  from  these  conditions. 

Since  the  times  do  not  justify  expensive  experiments 
in  the  search  for  relief,  why  should  the  canner  and  the 
jobber  not  try  the  simple,  truthful,  and  costless  experi¬ 
ment  of  printing  the  commercial  grade  of  the  goods 
conspicuously  on  the  label?  We  ask  in  all  seriousness. 
Why  Not? 

Is  the  housekeeper  entitled  in  fairness  to  know  the 
commercial  grade  of  the  goods  which  she  buys?  If 
she  is,  why  not  tell  her?  If  she  is  not  entitled  to  this 
information,  why  not? 

Is  the  canner  entitled  to  a  premium  on  his  better 
grades?  If  so,  why  does  he  not  label  these  cans  with 
a  plain  statement  of  grade  so  that  they  will  enjoy  the 
consumer  preference  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled? 
Would  not  conspicuous  labeling  Grade  A  (Fancy), 
Grade  B  (Extra  Standard),  Grade  C  (Standard)  make 
merchandising  easier,  simpler,  and  safer  all  the  way 
down  the  line?  If  not,  why  not? 

These  terms  are  now  officially  defined  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  expected  thereunder  have  been  officially  deter¬ 
mined  and  promulgated  for  the  principal  canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  will  be  determined  for  the  others  as  rapidly 
as  the  needs  of  the  industry  require.  No  canner  or 
jobber  need  have  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  these  grades  nor  if  he  maintains  uni¬ 
form  quality  under  each  code  mark  need  he  incur  any 
risk  of  misbranding  his  products  by  the  use  of  these 
specific  terms.  If  he  wishes  to  assure  himself  that  his 
merchandise  meets  the  government  grade  requirements 
he  can  for  an  almost  nominal  fee  of  $3.00  have  samples 
officially  graded  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  to  determine  the  exact  scoring  of  his  product. 
If  he  has  maintained  uniformity  of  quality  under  each 
code  mark  which  he  has  used  he  can  very  easily  assure 
himself  as  to  the  grade  statement  which  he  can  make 
upon  his  labels  with  safety. 

Who  can  do  more  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  buyer 
than  to  offer  him  merchandise  labeled  Grade  A 
(Fancy)  and  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard)  ?  The  very 
fact  that  the  canner  recognizes  the  difference  between 
a  Fancy  and  an  Extra  Standard  and  is  willing  to  make 
this  distinction  on  his  label  is  most  persuasive  as  to  his 
care  and  reliability. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  Grade  A  (Fancy)  and 
Grade  B  (Extra  Standard)  are  so  labeled  there  would 


be  nothing  gained  by  labeling  the  next  grade  as  Grade 
C  (Standard)  because  if  it  is  below  Standard  grade 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  that  it  be  marked 
with  a  distinguishing  sub-standard  label.  There  may 
be  merit  in  this  argument  and  the  industry  and  the 
buying  public  may  eventually  reach  a  common  under¬ 
standing  that  goods  of  the  highest  grade  will  be  labeled 
Grade  A  (Fancy)  or  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard) ,  that 
Sub-Standard  goods  will  be  labeled  as  required  by  law, 
while  the  great  mass  of  canned  goods  carrying  no 
grade  statement  on  the  label  will  be  understood  to  be 
simply  Standard  merchandise.  In  this  class  would  fall 
vast  quantities  of  trade-marked  and  private  brand 
goods  which  in  the  main  have  always  been  Standards 
but  in  which  advertising  may  have  built  up  a  certain 
degree  of  consumer  confidence.  Is  this  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram? 

Scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  are  canning  establishments  which  can  and  do  pro¬ 
duce  merchandise  of  Grade  A  (Fancy)  or  Grade  B 
(Extra  Standard)  quality,  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  spend  millions  in  advertising.  If  they  did  their 
advertising  would  be  competitive  with  that  of  many 
fellow  canners,  and  up  to  this  time  the  labels  on  the 
cans  have  done  little  more  than  to  identify  the  goods 
with  the  advertising.  Apart  from  the  advertising  the 
labels  in  themselves  have  been  well  nigh  meaningless. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  canning  industry 
needed  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  willing  and  in¬ 
telligent  purchasers  the  last  penny  which  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  goods  of  high  quality,  that  time  is 
now.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  accomplish  this  end 
if  there  remains  in  the  buyer’s  mind  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  goods  offered  him.  The 
canner’s  assurance  that  these  were  the  best  goods  we 
packed  this  year  and  as  good  as  we  ever  packed,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  accepted  with  some  mental  reserva¬ 
tion  by  the  jobber  or  chain  store  buyer,  while  no  one 
is  in  a  position  to  pass  that  assurance  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  supported  by  any  evidence  or  declaration  for 
which  the  canner  or  distributor  can  be  held  responsible. 

Most  intelligent  consumers  know  that  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  penalties  for  misbranding.  A  plain  statement  of 
grade  on  the  label  would  command  instant  attention  as 
evidence  that  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  was 
assuming  final  and  complete  legal  responsibility  for 
the  declared  quality  of  the  product.  As  supporting 
evidence  in  wholesale  transactions  any  financially  in¬ 
terested  party  can  secure  a  certificate  of  grade  from 
this  Bureau  either  before  or  after  the  goods  are  labeled. 
This  certificate  issued  on  a  lot  but  based  of  course  on 
a  relatively  small  sample,  cannot  very  well  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  unless  the  consumer  is  an  institution 
or  organization  buying  at  wholesale.  But  the  individ¬ 
ual  can,  carrying  a  bold  statement  that  it  is  Grade  A 
(Fancy),  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard),  or  even  Grade  C 
(Standard),  would  almost  instantly  carry  a  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  consumer  if  the  goods  when  opened 
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justified  the  declaration  of  grade  on  the  label.  Those 
canners  or  distributors  who  are  first  to  adopt  such  a 
system  will  be  first  to  establish  a  degree  of  consumer 
confidence  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  through  the 
advertising  of  a  brand  or  trade-mark  except  at  prohibi¬ 
tive  expense. 

Here  it  seems  is  an  opportunity  for  a  great  forward 
move  in  the  canning  industry.  Probably  so  great  an 
improvement  over  former  conditions  was  never  before 
possible  at  so  little  expense.  The  grading  and  certifi¬ 
cation  service  of  this  Bureau  is  not  essential  to  this 
reform  and  advance  in  merchandising  methods,  but  we 
believe  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  helpful.  It  will 
furnish  the  assurance  which  both  seller  and  buyer 
often  will  need  when  they  assume  responsibility  before 
the  law  for  declaring  on  the  label  in  specific  and  well 
defined  terms  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods 
offered  the  consumer.  While  this  is  a  serious  respon¬ 
sibility  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  it  involves  no 
actual  danger  for  the  careful  operator  who  adopts  this 
system  of  labeling  in  good  faith.  He  need  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  quality  of  his  own  goods.  He  cannot  be  a 
good  merchandiser  if  he  does  not  know  their  quality. 
He  cannot  build  a  permanent  and  safe  business  on  his 
own  uncertainties  or  on  the  uncertainties  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  his  own  safety  and  satisfaction  he  should 
know  what  he  is  selling.  For  the  permanent  welfare 
of  his  own  business  his  customers  must  know  what 


they  are  buying.  For  repeat  orders  and  an  expansion 
of  satisfactory  trade  without  awaiting  the  return  of 
boom  times  he  needs  to  enlist  the  confidence  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
largest  possible  percentage  of  the  cans  in  his  pack.  A 
frank  declaration  of  the  grade  of  the  goods  on  the 
label  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  each  of  these 
ends.  If  not,  why  not? 

There  is  more  machinery  in  operation  today  than 
ever  before  through  which  the  significance  of  Grade  A 
(Fancy),  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard),  and  Grade  C 
(Standard)  can  be  brought  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  housewife.  Through  its  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  its  Extension  Service  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contacts  directly  or  through  their  organi¬ 
zations  more  housekeepers  than  it  was  ever  before  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  through  official  agencies.  The  amount  of 
free  advertising  which  awaits  this  advanced  step  by 
the  canning  industry  is  incalculable.  It  could  not  be 
purchased  for  all  of  the  millions  which  the  industry  has 
spent  in  advertising  in  the  last  century.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  invites  correspondence  on 
this  general  subject  with  the  canners  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  with  the  handlers  of  their  products.  We 
wish  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  those  who 
wish  to  move  forward  as  herein  suggested.  If  these 
suggestions  ought  not  to  be  followed  we  should  like  to 
be  plainly  told  why  not. 


A  Procedure  For  Seasoning  Canned  Tomatoes, 
Tomato  Juice  and  Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

[Note — The  following  appeared  in  the  Information  Letter  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  for  July  I6th,  and  Dr.  Kohman  has  kindly  permitted  its 
reproduction  in  full  here. — Editor.^ 


PATENT  application  has  been  made  to  cover  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  juice  in  a  continuous  flow 
process  by  Dr.  Kohman  of  our  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  This  patent  is  to  be  asigned  to  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association.  In  it  is  included  the  following  item 
that  tomato  canners  in  general  may  find  advantageous 
to  employ : 

To  comply  with  the  Pure  Food  Law,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  add  water  in  canning  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  or  tomato  juice  cocktail.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  therefore  to  add  salt  in  a  dry  form.  The 
high  humidity  in  any  canning  factory  resulting 
from  the  steam  causes  salt  to  soon  become  moist 
and  therefore  prevents  free  flowing.  Hence  no 
machine  will  satisfactorily  measure  salt,  and  add¬ 
ing  it  by  hand  is  very  inaccurate  and  variable 
from  can  to  can. 

With  tomato  juice  and  tomato  juice  cocktail,  it 
is  customary  to  allow  batches  to  accumulate  and 
add  the  appropriate  amount  of  salt  and  other  sea¬ 
soning  to  a  batch.  This  batch  process  in  manu¬ 
facturing  tomato  juice  and  tomato  juice  cocktail 
is  undesirable  because  it  permits  the  development 
of  off  flavors.  The  off  flavors  are  the  result  of 
chemical  changes  brought  about  by  abnormal 
enzymic  activities  that  are  always  set  up  when  any 
plant  cell  is  mascerated. 


A  process  that  permits  the  accurate  addition  of 
a  desired  amount  of  salt  and  other  season  to  each 
can  in  a  continuous  process  without  the  addition 
of  water  is  therefore  highly  desirable.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  making  a  solution  of  a  very 
high  per  cent  of  salt  in  tomato  juice.  A  25  per 
cent  solution  in  tomato  juice  can  readily  be  made 
without  the  application  of  any  heat  to  dissolve  the 
salt. 

In  each  a  solution,  the  red  tomato  pulp  tends  to 
separate  out  at  the  top,  leaving  a  clear  solution  at 
the  bottom.  However,  the  concentration  of  salt  is 
practically  the  same  at  the  top  as  it  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  it  is  desired  to  add  insoluble  seasoning, 
such  as  paprika,  this  also  will  tend  to  separate  out 
with  the  tomato  pulp.  In  that  case,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  salt  solution  agitated  to  prevent 
non-uniformity.  This  is  an  easy  matter  to  handle 
with  any  simple  stirring  device. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  of 
salt  in  tomato  juice  is  approximately  1.2.  To  add 
1  per  cent  of  salt  to  any  tomato  product,  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  contain  approximately  SVs  per  cent 
by  volume  of  a  25  per  cent  salt  solution  in  tomato 
juice.  To  make  higher  or  lower  additions  of  salt 
than  1  per  cent,  the  addition  by  volume  should  be 
changed  proportionately.  Even  if  such  a  solution 
is  added  by  hand,  this  is  more  accurate  than  add¬ 
ing  salt. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CHANCE  meeting  with  an  old  friend  last  week 
led  to  an  interesting  discussion  of  “changes”  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  that  may  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  sale  of  canned  foods  during  the  next  ten. 

I’ll  give  you  three  guesses  as  to  the  most  momentous 
change  in  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  selling  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  for  over 
fifteen  years. 

Of  course  he  mentioned  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
voluntary  chain  store  organizations  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  resultant  concentration  of  great  buying 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  But  this  variation 
of  movement  of  goods  from  the  packer  to  wholesaler 
was  not  in  his  opinion,  the  most  momentous  one  which 
has  taken  place  recently. 

No  discussion  of  sales  of  canned  foods  from  the 
canner  to  the  consumer  could  possibly  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  place  gained  by  large  chain 
stores,  and  chain  store  systems,  but  this  was  not  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  most  vitally  effecting  the  future  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  canner. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  single  factor  showing  most 
progressiveness,  alertness  and  business-building  ability 
in  the  recent  months  has  been  the  small,  country  job¬ 
ber,  so  called. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  themselves  in¬ 
cluded,  small  communities  pulled  through  last  winter 
with  a  minimum  of  hardship  and  poor  relief.  They 
will  be  apt  to  come  through  the  coming  winter  in  even 
better  shape,  financially.  True,  I  have  seen  posted 
notices  that  after  a  certain  date,  tobacco  would  no 
longer  be  on  the  town  free  list  to  needy  residents  but 
the  proportion  of  those  needing  relief  in  the  small 
town  has  been  much  smaller  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

Lack  of  license  plates,  tires  for  it,  and  even  the 
absence  of  the  Ford  of  a  few  years  ago,  found  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  family  no  matter  how  far  in  the  country 
they  were  located  has  kept  many  dollars  in  the  small 
town  which  ordinarily  would  see  these  same  dollars 
ride  merrily  through  on  their  way  to  be  spent  in  a 
larger  center. 

You  will  learn  too,  after  investigation  that  the  “back 
to  the  farm”  movement,  so  heartily  advocated  by  many, 
has  already  become  a  fact  to  thousands  now  happily 
engaged  during  their  spare  time  in  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  again  with  the  neighbors  and  friends  they  had 
before  leaving  to  make  tires,  automobiles  or  what  have 
you  in  the  large  cities. 

This  migration  to  the  farm  and  small  town  has 
brought  new  ideas  of  clothing,  food  and  entertainment 
to  the  small  town.  The  progressive  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  has  been  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity 
given  for  the  enlargement  of  their  stock  and  resultant 
profit. 

Canners  must  not  be  slow  to  realize  this ! 


Yesterday,  on  the  desk  of  a  broker  in  a  city  of  100,- 
000,  but  who  serves  also  a  surrounding  country  side 
for  150  miles,  I  saw  a  bill  for  canned  foods  packed  and 
shipped  by  one  of  the  leading  canners  of  the  country. 
More  to  make  conversation  than  for  any  other  reason, 

I  asked  how  long  it  had  been  since  so  and  so,  the  head 
of  the  firm  who  does  his  own  selling  to  his  broker  rep¬ 
resentatives,  had  called  on  my  friend  the  broker.  Much 
to  my  astonishment  he  told  me  the  head  of  the  house 
had  often  promised  to  come  and  see  him  but  that  he 
had  never  done  so. 

I  happen  to  know  the  broker  I  was  visiting  sold  in 
one  year,  to  a  single  customer,  33  cars  of  evaporated 
milk.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cases  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  he  is  selling  yearly  for  the  principal  who  does 
not  visit  him  but  I’ll  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  his 
sales  would  increase  materially  if  he  would  call  and 
get  acquainted.  You  can  not  expect  to  see  a  represen¬ 
tative  once  a  year,  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  then  expect  him  to  go  out  and  do  wonders  for 
your  account,  when  countless  other  principals  and  their 
representatives  are  traveling  with  him,  using  their 
gasoline  and  time  to  help  him  get  business  and  telling 
his  customers,  in  his  company,  just  why  they  should 
invest  their  money  in  goods  competing  night  and  day 
with  yours  for  the  dollar  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Millers,  corporations  selling  a  variety  of  products, 
wagon  distributors  are  all  alive  to  the  growth  of  small 
towns  to  which  I  have  pointed.  The  canner  must  be! 

Chain  stores  in  these  times  of  the  disappearing  dol¬ 
lar  are  moving  from  the  smaller  communities,  concen¬ 
trating  their  sales  efforts  in  large  stores  in  larger  cen¬ 
ters  of  population.  The  people  formerly  buying  from 
them  must  get  their  groceries  somewhere,  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retail  grocer  in  the  small  town  are  near 
at  hand,  if  alive  as  the  most  are,  they  are  quick  to 
seize  the  advantage  given  them  by  conditions  but  only 
able  to  do  so  to  the  greatest  degree  possible  if  they  are 
given  the  fullest  co-operation  by  those  from  whom  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  goods. 

Canners  must  do  their  part  by  calling  more  often  on 
brokers  covering  small  town  trade,  and  by  visiting 
customers  a  little  off  the  beaten  paths  of  wide,  hard 
roads  and  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  luxurious 
trains. 

Window  display  material,  store  hangers  should  be 
designed  to  include  this  smaller  town  clientele,  not  with 
the  idea  of  having  them  made  for  any  different  class 
of  stores  than  are  found  in  large  cities  but  rather  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  the  beautiful  piece  you  are 
ordering  will  be  more  widely  distributed  now  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  That  probably  more  actual, 
potential  consumers  will  study  it  carefully  if  it  carries 
a  worthwhile  message  than  would  have  been  the  case 
three  years  ago. 
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From  all  indications  crop-wise  at  present,  several 
canned  vegetables  will  pay  their  way  with  profit  this 
year  in  and  out  of  the  canner’s  warehouse. 

The  year  before  the  other  fellow  gets  the  idea  is  the 
proper  time  in  which  to  initiate  the  support  of  your 
line  with  adequate  dealers’  helps,  instructive  booklets 
of  recipes,  etc.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  grab  and 
invest  or  save  as  your  inclination  may  direct  you,  any 
profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  your  packs  this  year. 

Put  it  back  into  the  support  of  your  pack  and  line, 
help  your  small-town  dealer  to  sell  more  of  your  goods 
and  your  profit  will  come  in  the  end  and  from  increased 
sales  comprising  a  total  volume  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible  to  obtain  a  few  years  ago  from  so 
called,  “small  town”  dealers. 

Allow  your  competitors  to  scurry  after  the  big  shots 
in  the  trade,  cater  to  the  bigger  buyers.  When  you 
have  developed  your  smaller  outlets  sufficiently,  you 
won’t  mind  at  all. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  small  distributor ! 

Do  your  part  toward  helping  him  grow ! 

Your  profits  will  grow  as  and  if  you  do! ! 

- ^ -  V 

KRAUT— THE  POOR  MAN’S  DISH 
By  Roy  Irons 

ILO  HASTINGS,  food  editor  of  Physical  Culture 
Magazine,  addresed  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers’  Association  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
July  13,  1932. 

Mr.  Hastings  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  job 
of  making  kraut  a  “respectable”  food  instead  of  one 
mentally  associated  with  pigs  knuckles,  “hot  dogs”  and 
beer  had  been  pretty  well  put  over  by  the  Association’s 
previous  publicity  campaigns.  He  recalled  that  Dr. 
Wiley’s  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  kraut  juice  had 
contributed  to  that  end,  as  well  as  the  general  advance 
and  popularity  of  nutritional  science,  which  rated  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  more  highly  than  the  fuel  food 
elements  like  starch,  sugar  and  fat. 

It  seemed  to  this  speaker  that  the  chief  opportunity 
to  urge  the  greater  consumption  of  kraut  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  health  and 
economy  arguments.  Kraut  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  an  inexpensive  food,  or  the  poor  man’s  dish,  and 
at  times  when  the  general  public  feels  poor  and  we  all 
feel  we  ought  to  economize,  this  reputation  is  a  real 
advantage. 

“Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
depression  upon  the  health  of  the  people  have  reason 
to  fear  that  if  the  depression  lasts  long  enough  many 
groups  will  be  reduced  to  diets  composed  too  largely  of 
flour,  corn  meal,  sugar,  lard,  fat  meat,  etc.  Such  diets 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  past  among  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  in  the  South,  and  are  known  to  be 
the  cause  of  deficiency  diseases  and  a  general  low  state 
of  health  and  vitality.  Bulk  vegetable  foods,  of  which 
the  cabbage  family  is  among  the  very  best,  offer  an 
inexpensive  corrective  of  this  type  of  diet;  hence  an 
increase  of  kraut  consumption  not  only  improves  the 
taste  but  the  nutritional  levels  of  the  poor  man’s  diet,” 
said  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings  also  called  attention  to  the  high  mineral 
value  of  cabbage  which  is  retained  in  the  kraut,  and 
especially  mentioned  the  worth  of  the  food  minerals  in 
kraut  and  also  the  beneficial  effects  upon  digestion  of 
the  bulk  and  cellulose  elements  and  of  the  lactic  acid — 
the  later  being  an  excellent  corrective  of  unwholesome 
bacterial  growths  in  the  intestines. 


QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT 
FOR  JULY  1,  1932 
By  The  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  July  30,  1932. 

The  following  figures  collected  at  the  request  of 
the  interested  trades  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
compare  stocks  of  seven  canned  foods  items  in  the 
hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  July  1,  1932,  April 
1,  1932,  and  July  1,  1931. 

The  figures  are  NOT  total  stocks  for  ANY  item  but 
represent  the  change  in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross 
section  of  the  canners  and  distributors  and  are  there¬ 
fore  representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Stocks  of  peas  and  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  as  of 
July  1,  1932,  decreased  as  compared  with  those  held  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  Stocks  of  com  are  substan¬ 
tially  larger,  peaches  somewhat  larger,  while  pears 
showed  practically  no  change. 

In  general,  the  reduction  of  stocks  in  distributors’ 
hands  continued  through  the  period  of  this  report,  and 
stocks  of  the  seven  items  covered  are  now  16  per  cent 
below  the  holdings  last  year.  However,  stocks  of  corn 
and  pineapple  in  distributors  warehouses  are  larger 
than  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Canners’ 
Hands  July  1,  1932,  April  1,  1932,  and  July  1,  1931,  Based  on 
Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date. 


Commodity 

No.  of 
firms 
report¬ 
ing 

Stocks,  Sold  and  Unsold 

July  1,  1932  April  1,  1932  July  1.  1932 

(Cases)  (Cases)  (Cases) 

Per  cent  Per  cent 
Decrease  Decrease 
April  1  July  1, 
to  1932,  Com- 
July  1  pared  with 
July  1,  1931 

Peas  . 

...117 

l,642,602t 

3,063,226 

2,329,272t 

46.4 

29.5 

Corn  . 

...166 

5,132,725 

7,100,046 

1,678,448 

27.7 

205.0* 

Tomatoes 
Green  and 

...291 

1,352,177 

2,722,580 

2,091,566 

50.3 

35.4 

Wax  Beans.. 197 

1,192,116 

2,049,632 

1,297,0.33 

41.8 

8.1 

Peaches  ... 

...  47 

2,979,933 

3,790,053 

2,606,087 

21.4 

14.5* 

Pears  . 

...  58 

663,383 

1,135,387 

664,610 

41.6 

0.3 

Pineapple 

...  10 

4,366,489 

5,311,364 

t 

17.8 

t  Old  pack  stocks  only, 
t  No  comparable  figure. 
♦  Increase. 


Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Distribu¬ 
tor’s  Hands  July  1,  1932,  April  1,  1932,  and  July  1,  1931,  Based 
on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date. 


Stocks  in  Hands  of  414  Distributors 


Commodity  July  1,  1932 

(Cases) 

STOCKS 
April  1,  1932 

(Cases) 

July  1,  1931 

( Cases ) 

Per  cent 
Decrease 
April  1 
to 

July  1, 
1932 

Per  cent 
Decrease 
July  1,  1932 
Compare<l 
with  July 

1.  1931 

Peas  . 

...742,937 

873,649 

1,025,153 

15.0 

27.5 

Corn  . 

...934,239 

1,029,798 

913,079 

9.3 

2.2* 

Tomatoes  . 

...800,126 

1,101,066 

1,243,416 

27.4 

35.2 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans..444,127 

472,882 

518,491 

6.2 

14.3 

Peaches  .... 

...395,717 

494,583 

443,3.38 

20.0 

10.6 

Pears  . 

...123,867 

144,702 

171,130 

14.5 

27.5 

Pineapple  , 

....549,983 

502,599 

438,.324 

9.5* 

25.5* 

Total  above 

7  items..3,990,996 

4,619,279 

4,743,9.31 

13.6 

15.9 

*  Increase. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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WHAT  FERTILIZER  COSTS  THE  FARMER 
From  The  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Even  at  present  low  crop  prices  a  dollar  spent  for 
fertilizer  returns  in  due  time  to  its  owner  and 
brings  another  dollar  with  it.  For  this  reason 
fertilizer  is  not  an  expense  but  rather  an  investment. 
It  is  one  of  the  tools  which  the  efficient  farmer  cannot 
do  without.  What  the  farmer  spends  for  fertilizer  is 
therefore  not  as  important  as  what  he  does  not  spend. 
What  he  spends  earns  a  profit,  but  no  expenditure 
means  no  profit. 

The  expenditure  for  fertilizer  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  those  who  are  not  in  possession  of  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  being  a  great  burden  on  the  farmer.  The  fact 
is  that  of  the  six  major  farm  expenditures — ^labor,  feed, 
taxes,  interest  on  indebtedness,  machinery  (including 
tractors,  trucks,  and  automobiles),  and  fertilizer — the 
fertilizer  expenditure  amounts  to  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

According  to  the  Census,  farmers  spent  in  1929 
$955,000,000  for  labor;  $919,000,000  for  feed;  $692,- 
000,000  for  machinery,  tractors,  trucks,  and  automo¬ 
biles  ;  and  $271,000,000  for  fertilizer,  including  lime  and 
manure.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  farmers  paid  in  all  kinds  of  taxes  in  1927 
$901,000,000,  and  taxes  have  been  reduced  little  if  any 
since  that  date.  It  is  estimated  that  farmers  pay  $732,- 
500,000  in  interest  on  all  forms  of  indebtedness.  Thus 
among  the  farmer’s  expenditures  fertilizer  is  not  in 
the  front  rank,  it  is  only  a  poor  sixth. 

Even  though  the  expenditure  for  fertilizer  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  when  the  country  is  considered  as  a  whole, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  major  item  on  many  thousands  of 
farms,  especially  in  the  southern  and  eastern  States. 
A  comparison  of  the  price  at  which  fertilizer  sells  now 
as  compared  to  the  price  at  which  it  sold  in  former 
years,  let  us  say  in  pre-war  years,  will  show  whether 
or  not  fertilizer  prices  are  reasonable.  For  this  com¬ 
parison  three  of  the  most  commonly  used  grades  of 
complete  fertilizer  have  been  selected,  namely,  5-8-7, 
3-8-3,  and  2-12-2.  If  we  let  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  these  three  grades  for  the  five  years,  1910-14, 
be  represented  by  100,  the  average  wholesale  price  for 
these  three  grades  this  spring  is  81;  in  other  words, 
normal  fertilizers  are  now  about  19  per  cent  cheaper 
than  they  were  before  the  World  War,  and  if  high- 
analysis  fertilizers  are  purchased,  the  comparison  with 
pre-war  prices  is  still  more  favorable. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  fertilizer  is  represented 
by  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  expenses  such  as 
interest,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  upkeep,  etc. 
The  cost  of  most  materials  is  less  than  in  the  pre-war 
years.  Salaries  and  wages  are  lower,  but  freight  costs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  are  higher.  Delivered 
at  the  manufacturer’s  plant,  phosphate  rock  and  potash 
salts  are  higher  than  in  1913.  The  present  low  prices 
at  which  fertilizers  are  offered  to  the  farmer  therefore 
mean  that  manufacturers  have  not  only  passed  on  the 
savings  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  some  materials,  but 
they  have  also  developed  more  efficient  methods  and 
have  effected  economies  in  manufacture. 

The  retail  price  of  fertilizer  is,  of  course,  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  wholesale  price,  since  it  includes 
freight  and  dealer’s  commission  and  these  are  items 
over  which  the  manufacturer  has  no  control.  Even  in 


the  case  of  fertilizers  handled  by  co-operatives  a  local 
handling  charge  must  be  included.  Retail  price  com¬ 
parisons  are  not  available,  but  it  is  a  safe  assumption 
that  these  prices  have  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
decline  in  wholesale  prices. 

- ♦ - 

CAPITALIZING  ON  MEAT 
By  The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 
O  you  know  which  country  on  this  terrestrial 
globe  eats  the  most  meat?  Do  you  know  which 
eats  the  least?  Have  you  made  your  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  to  capture  some  of  the  enormous  meat 
consumption  which  exists  in  YOUR  country,  the  United 
States  of  America? 

The  figures  for  the  per  capita  meat  consumption  in 
the  different  countries  are  quite  interesting  though  a 
bit  alarming,  since  one  is  constrained  to  wonder  just 
how  Uncle  Sam  does  it,  and  what  he’s  going  to  become 
if  he  keeps  on  doing  it.  Maybe  meat  consumption  has 
something  to  do  with  high  standards  of  living,  with 
progression,  with  stamina,  with  GUTS!  We  don’t 
know,  but  seemingly  those  nations  which  are  the  most 
highly  industrialized,  and  consequently  have  or  have 
had  the  highest  standards  of  living,  consume  the  most 
meat.  Here  are  the  figures. 

Per  capita  Italy  consumes  approximately  (1921 
figures)  23  pounds  of  meat  annually,  France  74  pounds, 
England  105  pounds,  Germany  115  pounds  and  the 
people  of  these  United  States  160  pounds.  Have  you 
planned  to  capitalize  on  this  enormous  consumption  ? 

According  to  statistics  there  are  approximately  five 
hundred  thousand  food  stores  in  the  United  States  (in¬ 
clusive  of  strictly  meat  markets) .  Roughly  estimating 
the  population  at  120,000,000  and  counting  160  pounds 
of  meat  per  capita,  this  would  make  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  28,000  pounds  of  meat  for  each  store  to  sell 
during  the  year. 

Of  course  not  all  of  this  meat  is  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  cans,  but  canned  meat  may  be  made 
up  into  displays,  and  is  most  interesting  from  a  mer¬ 
chandising  point  of  view  during  the  summer  months. 
Summer  months  are  cold  meat  months,  and  the  meat 
in  cans  is  cooked,  ready  to  be  served,  on  a  moment’s 
notice. 

There  is  nothing  more  delicious  to  serve  as  the  cold 
meat  for  a  dinner  than  ham  or  veal  loaf,  or  delicious 
canned  ox  tongue,  which  may  be  chilled  in  the  ice-box, 
sliced  thin  and  eaten  eagerly. 

Then  there  is  corned  beef,  pork  sausage,  whole  ham, 
whole  chicken,  Vienna  sausage,  roast  beef  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  meat-and-dish,  such  as  corned  beef  hash, 
chicken  fricassee,  chipped  beef  and  cream,  chicken  a  la 
king,  Hungarian  goulash,  chop  suey.  Any  of  these  may 
be  taken  home,  heated  quickly  by  your  customer  and 
served  triumphantly  as  a  hot  dinner  dish  if  the  family 
happens  to  be  yearning  for  hot  food. 

It  is  actually  a  fact  that  people  don’t  realize  so  many 
meats  may  be  purchased  in  cans.  This  is  not  only  valu¬ 
able  information  for  your  customer,  but  is  a  good  mer¬ 
chandising  stunt  for  you,  since  canned  meat  is  not  only 
delicious,  but  it  will  KEEP,  an  enormous  convenience 
for  small  space  city  dwellers,  who  may  stock  up  ahead 
of  time  if  these  canned  meats  are  only  called  to  their 
attention. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M  AKERS-Because  it  ^ves  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMEISTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.entheretto. 
Stnmpod  in  Gold 
Six*  6*  X  8* 

38B  pads*. 


Price 

$10.0® 

Poatase 

Prapaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses. 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PublUher  of  th* 
Industry' $  Literature 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt  and  slightly 
used  canning  machinery  for  all  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Accounts 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED-The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED— By  progressive  sales  organization  canned 
foods  or  other  food  products  for  the  grocery  trade  in 
Central  Indiana  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

Address  Box  A-1873  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Sweet  Red  Pepper  Hulls,  fancy  heavily 
brined  stock.  Quotations  upon  request. 

Address  Box  A-1875  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
give  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Genning  Trade. 


WANTED— Canner,  married  or  single,  to  operate  cannery  on  a 
large  fruit  farm.  Should  have  wide  experience  in  the  canning 
of  tomatoes,  peaches  and  the  making  of  jellies,  etc.  Steady 
work  all  year.  Position  now  open. 

Uncle  Peter’s  Fruit  Farms,  Inc.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

WANTED— An  Analyst  for  the  canning  season,  experienced  in 
determining  mould,  bacteria  and  specific  gravity  Tomato  Puree 
and  Tomato  Catsup.  State  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1874  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  REIADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasing  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos; 
sible  figure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel,  Delaware  9400 


/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE— Machines  and  Equip- 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None, 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Die.  of  Food  Machintr^  CoTp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


\mm 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment, 

STRASBURGKR  & 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEA$-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1S27;  1,655,398,  Jaui.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


'■  csS 


-Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


''  -G.Ov  ■ 

/  X..  ^  i'.  . 

B  ALeXI  MORE.  M  D* 
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WHAT?  Discover  America  Without 
Canned  Foods!  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  knew  nothing  of  canned  foods  or  he  may 
never  have  discovered  America.  It  would  take 
a  brave  mariner  to  start  anywhere  on  the  seas 
without  a  galley  well  stocked  with  canned 
foods.  Thus  the  course  of  history  might  have 
changed — if  Columbus  had  known — but  he 
did  not. 

Heekin  Cans  plus  Heekin  Personal  Service 
do  not  change  the  course  of  history  but  they 
do  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  caimers.  Men  who 
know  what  service  means  during  canning 
season — to  have  the  cans  on  the  track  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock — and  many  other  services 
that  our  customers  know  about.  This  year, 
may  we  serve  you?  The  Heekin  Gan  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CANS 


PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


y 


THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  8,  1932 


Crop  Progress — Yields  Disappointing — Using  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Vegetable  Crops — Market  in  Better  Humor — Lima 
Bean  Prices  Withdrawn — String  Beans  Ought  to  Be 
Higher — Peas  Being  Well  Handled — Com  Getting  Off 
“Dead-Center” — ^Tomato  Canners  Have  Their  Task. 

ROP  PROGRESS — ^It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the 
severe  heat  of  a  fortnight  ago,  which  early  re¬ 
ports  said  was  damaging  sweet  corn  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  west,  and  all  crops  almost  if  not  everywhere,  has 
not  done  quite  as  much  harm  as  expected.  Good  rains 
I  fiave  intervened,  and  relieved  matters  in  almost  all 

heavy  canning  crop  growing  sections.  But  it  is  still 
j  too  dry,  and  the  August  hot  days  are  coming  upon  us. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  much  rain  during  this 
i  month,  and  we  may  have  to  take  what  the  present  crop 

prospects  hold  out  to  us,  and  be  thankful.  They  are 
i  not  bad.  In  fact  if  full  acreage  were  out,  and  if  all 

^  canners  could  or  intended  to  run, — as  in  a  normal  sea- 

r  son — we  would  say  that  prospects  for  good  packs  are 

I  very  bright. 

f  But  appearances  of  crops  seem  to  be  unusually  de- 

'  ceptive  this  season.  All  pea  crops,  just  before  can- 

^  ning,  “looked”  fine,  but  they  turned  out  poor;  and  we 

were  just  talking  with  a  Carroll  County  (Md.)  man  who 
[  said  he  had  just  harvested  his  wheat  and  gotten  660 

{  bushels  off  the  same  acreage  he  got  2,100  bushels  last 

year.  It  looked  fine  but  did  not  yield. 

I  They  are  busy  canning  tomatoes,  and  corn,  and  string 

beans,  and  fruits  in  many  States  and  localities,  while 
I  others  will  be^n  later.  The  job  is  on,  but  there  is  no 

I  promise  that  it  will  be  a  big  one — can’t  very  well  be, 

I  because  acreage  is  smaller  and  the  number  of  canners 

!'  operating  much  fewer. 

THE  MARKET — The  market  stalls  are  filled  with 
I  the  summer’s  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 

|r  and  they  are  unusually  cheap.  Naturally  the  people 


are  taking  them,  as  they  should,  and  that  is  giving  the 
call  on  canned  foods  a  breathing  spell,  and  this  will 
continue  for  a  month  and  more.  It  is  always  quiet  in 
canned  foods  demand  at  this  time  of  year,  and  is  now. 
If  numbers  of  orders  coming  into  market  were  counted, 
and  compared  with  the  good  old  days  of  the  past,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  are  more  in  number  but  that 
they  total  fewer  cases  bought:  they  are  buying  their 
daily  wants,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  demand 
is  not  bad,  and  there  is  a  good  feeling  to  the  market. 
The  feeling  towards  canned  foods  has  changed  mate¬ 
rially,  and  for  the  better. 

Lima  Beans — They  have  been  withdrawn  from  quo¬ 
tation,  and  prices  will  be  submitted  only  on  application. 
That  is  a  good  sign  for  this  item,  indicating  that  they 
have  cleaned  up  the  surplus,  are  packing  lightly  and 
intend  to  get  the  proper  price.  That  is  the  way  to 
handle  canned  foods  selling. 

Beets — No.  10  whole  beets  have  advanced  to  $3.75, 
the  only  change  in  the  market  quotations  of  this  item, 
but  also  indicates  a  bettering  condition. 

String  Beans — Those  who  know  this  item  say  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  strong  market  on  string  beans. 
The  carry  over  was  built  into  quite  a  bug-a-boo,  and 
used  very  effectively  to  keep  market  prices  down.  It 
is  about  evaporated,  despite  rumors  of  blocks  here, 
there  and  elsewhere.  The  pack  is  light  this  season, 
and  the  carry  over  must  be  dismissed,  so  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  idea  that  prices  ought  to  advance.  Yet 
there  are  canners  offering  the  goods  at  571/2C.  If  they 
will  raise  to  65c,  they  will  find  many  supporting  them, 
and  the  market  will  be  there. 

Carrots — New  prices  on  carrots  have  been  issued,  as 
you  will  find  on  reference  to  our  market  page.  They 
are  mainly  lower  than  former  prices. 

Com — Complaint  was  beginning  to  be  heard  that 
the  corn  market  was  on  a  dead-center  at  about  60c,  or 
a  little  lower.  It  has  moved  off  that  in  this  market, 
but  there  is  not  much  life  to  the  market.  Corn  canners 
who  intend  to  run  are  beginning  to  get  busy  and  they 
would  do  well  to  attend  wholly  to  that  job,  producing 
quality,  and  let  the  market  alone.  If  they  keep  the 
pack  down  enough  the  market  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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and  they  will  find  it  in  better  humor  and  condition 
when  they  again  have  time  to  look  at  it. 

Peas — Buyers  had  grown  so  cockey  over  their  con¬ 
trol  of  the  whole  canned  foods  market,  that  they  re¬ 
sented  the  idea  that  peas  were  worth  more  money,  and 
said  the  canners  were  killing  the  market  by  advancing 
prices.  They  are  getting  over  their  peevishness,  realize 
that  better  prices  for  peas  are  fully  justified,  and  on 
sweets  even  very  high  prices,  and  they  are  covering  in 
many  instances.  Peas  are  being  well  marketed  by  the 
canners.  Keep  it  up;  hold  to  the  prices;  make  them 
moderate ;  don’t  try  to  gouge,  and  you  will  all  get  by 
nicely.  The  pack  has  been  a  disappointment  every¬ 
where — except  for  quality.  It  has  run  to  the  better 
grades,  and  even  the  most  rabid  buyer  does  not  place 
the  total  over  ten  million.  It  will  probably  be  nearer 
eight  million  when  all  are  counted.  No  changes  here 
this  week,  because  few  have  any  peas  to  offer.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  pea  canners  in  the  Tri-States  report  sales 
to  Secretary  Shook ;  the  week  ending  July  29th  showed 
two  sales,  totalling  150  cases,  at  90  and  $1  for  Stan¬ 
dard  3’s.  That  shows  the  movement. 

Sauer  Kraut — Is  quoted  a  little  lower  this  week.  See 
the  prices  on  the  market  page.  They  are  going  to  make 
a  fair  pack  of  kraut,  according  to  indications,  and  will 
market  it  sensibly. 

Tomatoes  —  In  the  counties  No.  2  standards  are 
quoted  67i/4c  and  3’s  at  $1.  Some  standard  2’s  have 
sold  at  621/2C  as  futures,  and  that  is  low  enough.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  tomato 
canners  to  hold  the  market  against  the  assaults  which 
will  be  made  against  it,  but  it  can  be  done.  Be  ready 
for  and  discount  the  stories  of  heavy  packs  and  low 
prices.  If  the  low  prices  are  made,  pity  the  poor  devil, 
and  hold  for  your  own  price.  There  will  not  be  over¬ 
heavy  packs,  because  there  will  not  be  enough  canners, 
and  enough  will  not  get  the  credit  they  want  to  do 
what  they  would  like  to.  The  critical  time  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  here.  Be  warned  and  stand  fast. 

Not  much  else  in  the  rest  of  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  :  fruits  are  on  the  tables  on  the  Coast,  at  low  grow¬ 
ers’  prices,  and  restricted  packs.  Canned  fish  is  shap¬ 
ing  up,  and  the  only  price  war  now  heard  of  is  in  canned 
milk.  That  is  a  frequent  summer  sport  and  is  short 
lived. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Beginning  to  Look  Better — Business  in  Early  Packed 
Tomatoes  —  Peas  Settling  Firmly  —  Busy  on  Com  — 
Milk  Prices  Continue  to  Drag — New  Salmon  Prices  End 
Rumors. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  4,  1932. 

ETTER — Midsummer  doldrums  are  now  coming  to 
a  close  and  several  of  our  chronic  bears  have 
begun  to  pay  a  new  kind  of  attention  to  canned 
foods  in  a  manner  which  might  leave  a  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  wondering  whether  these  long-heads  do  not  sense 
a  change  of  conditions  on  the  horizon.  Certainly  there 
must  be  a  breaking  point  soon  ahead  of  us  as  between 


advancing  costs,  reduced  productions  and  lowering 
prices. 

Tomatoes — There  has  been  quite  a  little  local  inter¬ 
est  in  early  shipments  from  new  pack;  especially  in 
Indiana  pack.  Many  near-by  canners  have  hesitated  to 
make  definite  prices  until  the  last  few  days  feeling  that 
they  might  encounter  a  strengthened  market;  but  it 
now  looks  like  a  pretty  fair  crop  and  business  is  being 
done  more  nearly  in  accord  with  buyers’  ideas.  Stan¬ 
dard  No.  2  Indiana  at  65c,  Ozarks  at  62i/2C,  Mary  lands 
at  65c.  Barring  the  premature  ending  of  the  crop  by 
early  frost  it  would  appear  that  a  fair  yield  may  be 
expected. 

Packers  must  consider  carefully  the  new  require¬ 
ments  of  merchandising  their  packs  since  jobbers  have 
ceased  to  fill  their  old  time  function  of  carrying  big 
stocks  on  hand. 

Peas — ^The  recent  advances  while  entirely  justified 
were  perhaps  a  little  overdone  for  the  moment  and 
standard  No.  4  Alaskas  are  again  obtainable  at  87V^c 
to  90c  in  Wisconsin  and  Indiana;  85c  Maryland.  No 
doubt  but  that  the  supplies  available  under  90c  level 
are  quite  limited  but  with  such  conservative  policies 
everywhere  prevailing  as  to  stocks  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  has  happened  as  the  producers  try  to  force  more 
than  one  months  supply  at  a  time  onto  distributors. 

Com — New  crop  Golden  Bantam  now  in  production; 
quality  fine  and  distributors,  wholesale  and  retailer, 
apparently  glad  to  get  behind  this  fine  product  again. 
\^ite  corn  continues  to  drag;  55c  for  No.  2  standard 
still  possible  from  several  directions  however  most  of 
the  better  financed  producers  are  now  holding  their 
standard  for  60c ;  extra  standard  65c. 

Evaporated  Milk — Price  continues  to  drag  along  at 
the  unfortunate  levels  recently  established  with  can¬ 
ners  protesting  that  they  will  be  pushed  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  if  they  do  not  get  some  relief  soon  in  the  way  of 
upped  prices.  Some  men  high  in  grocery  circles  say 
they  can  see  a  new  condition  soon  taking  form  where 
the  independent  milk  will  be  sold  at  higher  than  the 
advertised  brands. 

Almost  every  independent  canner  is  sold  up  for  the 
present  and  indifferent  as  to  advance  bookings  at  cur¬ 
rent  basis. 

California  Fruits — New  peaches  will  be  in  production 
in  a  few  days  and  our  buyers  are  all  attention  to  hear 
exact  details  of  what  is  transpiring  on  1932  operations ; 
somewhat  conflicting  reports  have  prompted  a  part  of 
our  local  buyers  to  wait.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
there  is  plenty  of  fine  fruit,  too  much  in  fact,  but  it 
still  awaits  the  pleasure  of  bankers  as  to  what  amounts 
are  to  be  financed  and  put  into  trade  channels. 

Salmon  Opening — New  prices  were  announced  a  few 
days  ago  No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Reds  $1.50;  Pinks  80c, 
Chums  75c ;  there  have  been  a  lot  of  rumors  as  to  sev¬ 
eral  operators  in  and  out  of  the  market  at  concessions 
from  above  basis  and  as  a  result  considerable  business 
has  been  scared  off  from  booking.  This  may  be  fine 
generalship  at  the  Seattle  end  thus  putting  the  market 
into  a  situation  for  gradual  strengthening  as  definite 
news  continues  to  come  in  concerning  a  short  pack; 
and  with  many  large  buyers  still  unsupplied  at  nicely 
advanced  prices  possible  later. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fall  Shrimp  Season  Will  Open  August  15th — Oyster 
Season  Will  Soon  Open  With  Very  Good  Prospects — 
Pimiento  Peppers  Are  Next  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  4,  1932. 

HRIMP — “It  won’t  be  long  now”  and  the  fall 
shrimp  season  will  legally  open,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  15th,  being  the  day  that  the 
summer  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  ex¬ 
pires. 

Whether  the  factories  start  up  on  August  15th  or 
not,  there  is  not  much  to  look  forward  to  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint,  because  even  if  the  shrimp  are 
available,  the  fishermen  are  in  a  crippled  condition, 
having  for  the  most  part  only  second-hand  equipment 
to  work  with,  hence  unless  new  nets  are  put  in  com¬ 
mission,  the  fishermen  can  not  catch  many  shrimp  with 
the  old  nets  they  now  have,  therefore  the  outlook  for 
a  shrimp  pack  is  not  so  promising  at  this  time  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  look  any  better  as  the  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  approaches. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable  comment  in  some 
of  the  trade  journals  about  bad  packs  of  shrimp  that 
have  been  found  on  the  market  attributed  to  the  shrimp 
not  being  processed  long  enough  in  some  cases  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  attributed  to  spoiled  shrimp  having 
been  put  in  the  cans.  There  is  no  good  excuse  why 
shrimp  should  show  up  in  this  manner  and  should  not 
be  tolerated,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  number  of  cases 
found  in  this  condition  are  any  more  than  in  previous 
years,  yet  due  to  the  slack  demand  and  the  trade  being 
extra  fussy  nowadays,  these  complaints  have  made  a 
bigger  showing.  Then  too,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
unscrupulous  buyers  are  using  all  sorts  of  excuses  and 
unwarranted  claims  in  order  to  cut  invoices  and  get 
goods  for  nothing.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the 
unscrupulous  packer  that  will  take  a  chance  on  canning 
anything,  anyway  with  the  expectation  of  putting  it 
over  at  a  cheap  price  and  these  canners  are  the  worst 
enemies  to  the  industry.  Both  the  federal  and  the 
state  food  inspectors  should  visit  them  frequently  and 
in  fact,  almost  park  at  their  plant  in  order  to  break 
them  up,  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  whole 
industry  should  be  humiliated  and  suffer  by  the  action 
of  a  few  who  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  much 
less  for  anybody  else. 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  now  to  clean  up  the  stock 
of  canned  shrimp  in  the  warehouse  of  the  packers  in 
preparation  for  the  new  pack  and  the  canners  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  reports 
of  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  here  below  may  be 
heard  in  job-lots  to  clean  up,  but  other  packers  are  so 
anxious  to  unload  are  holding  the  prices  at  95c  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — With  the  opening  of  the  raw  oyster  season 
less  than  a  month  off,  things  points  to  a  good  oyster 
season  for  this  section  if  the  quality  of  the  oysters  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  because  oysters  never  looked 
more  promising  at  this  stage  of  the  game ;  hence  bar¬ 


ing  adverse  tides  and  bad  weather  conditions  and  with 
a  reasonable  demand  for  the  bivalves,  this  section 
should  have  a  good  oyster  season. 

Oysters  are  as  good  now  as  they  will  be  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  the  superstitious  idea  that  oysters  are  only 
good  in  the  months  that  have  an  “R”  keeps  the  con¬ 
suming  public  from  eating  them  until  September, 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  season  opens  as  per 
custom,  on  September  1st  and  lasts  through  April. 

If  the  oysters  continue  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
are  now,  the  canning  of  oysters  will  start  up  earlier 
than  last  year,  but  at  any  rate,  good,  cold  weather  will 
have  to  prevail  and  we  will  hardly  get  it  steady,  de¬ 
pendably  cold  until  November  or  probably  December. 

It  looks  like  the  cove  oyster  business  will  get  a  lucky 
break  this  year,  because  it  will  open  with  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  supply  on  the  market  and  if  production  is  held 
down,  which  no  doubt  will,  it  will  work  out  into  a 
profitable  season,  which  the  industry  is  badly  in  need 
of. 

There  were  not  many  factories  that  canned  oysters 
last  year  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  will  be 
any  increase  in  number  this  year,  hence  the  outlook 
for  the  production  is  light. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  not  enough 
oysters  canned  last  year,  but  whether  they  were  or 
whether  they  were  not,  it  is  much  better  for  the  can¬ 
ners  these  days  and  times  to  have  run  short  than  to 
carry  over  a  big  surplus. 

No  demand  for  cove  oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
therefore  very  little  activity  showing  and  mighty  little 
to  be  active  with,  so  there  is  bound  to  be  a  lull. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
5  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Pimiento  Peppers — The  next  vegetable  pack  in  this 
section  is  the  pimiento  peppers,  which  is  expected  to 
start  in  about  two  weeks,  but  not  being  an  important 
pack  in  this  section,  it  will  be  a  light  one  at  its  best. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Apricot  Pack  Ended  Within  Narrow  Limits — Peaches 
About  Ready — Pea  Growers  Take  Low  Prices — Some 
Smaller  Canners  Advancing  Spinach  Prices — New  Sal¬ 
mon  Prices — ^Tuna  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  August  4,  1932. 

Apricots — The  packing  of  apricots  is  virtually  at 
.at  an  end  and  most  of  the  fruit  now  being  har- 
^  vested  will  be  dried.  The  pack  has  been  held 
within  rather  narrow  limits  and  prices  are  being  fairly 
well  maintained.  Some  of  the  larger  packing  interests 
have  not  brought  out  their  formal  opening  lists  as  yet 
and  prices  are  running  a  rather  wide  range,  but  the 
situation  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  on  many 
other  lines.  During  the  week  two  or  three  firms  have 
lowered  their  quotations  on  Choice  and  Standard  No. 
21/^s,  but  the  reductions  have  amounted  to  but  five 
cents  a  dozen  and  were  merely  to  place  their  lists  on 
the  level  of  others. 
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Peaches — Peaches  are  commencing  to  come  in  for 
attention  on  the  part  of  packers  and  will  shortly  be  in 
full  swing.  Organized  eifort  along  the  line  of  pack 
control  has  been  abandoned  and  packers  will  put  up 
what  they  feel  they  can  move.  Some  are  buying  fruit 
outright  at  very  low  prices,  while  others  are  packing 
for  growers  on  a  co-operative  basis.  The  size  of  the 
pack  is  a  toss-up,  some  contending  that  it  will  prove 
well  in  excess  of  the  proposed  pack  of  four  million 
cases,  with  others  holding  that  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  funds  with  which  to  operate  will  serve  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  brake,  and  that  the  output  will  not  exceed  the 
four  million  cases  proposed  in  the  control  plan.  Under 
the  impetus  of  the  low  prices  now  prevailing,  sales 
have  shown  an  improvement  and  quite  a  fair  move¬ 
ment  is  reported.  More  firms  have  come  down  to  $1.10 
for  No.  21^  Choice  clingstones  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  business  on  this  grade  is  at  this  price.  Of  course, 
every  can  moved  out  at  this  price  means  a  loss  to  the 
canner. 

Pears — Bartlett  pears  are  rolling  to  the  markets  in 
carload  lots  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  can¬ 
ning  will  be  commenced.  Growers  have  revised  their 
ideas  about  price  and  substantial  reductions  have  been 
made.  Fruit  from  some  of  the  pear  growing  districts 
is  priced  to  canners  as  low  as  $15  a  ton  for  2V^-inch 
and  $10  for  2%-inch,  or  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Sacramento  river  pears  running  to  large  size  are  quoted 
as  high  as  $30  a  ton,  but  canners  are  contracting  but 
very  little,  the  feeling  being  that  the  fresh  fruit  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  care  for  all  the  offerings  and  that  lower 
prices  will  prevail  later  in  the  season.  Spot  canned 
pears  continue  to  be  fairly  well  held,  as  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  the  only  change  of  late  being  a  softening  of 
some  grades  in  the  No.  10  size. 

Spinach — The  unexpectedly  light  pack  of  spinach 
is  serving  to  strengthen  the  market  on  this  canned 
product  and  considerable  activity  is  in  evidence.  None 
of  the  large  interests  have  advanced  prices,  but  some 
of  the  smaller  packers  have  taken  this  step  and  mini¬ 
mum  quotations  are  higher.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  the  1932  pack,  together  with  the  holdover  from  pre¬ 
vious  years,  is  now  out  of  first  hands.  Much  of  the 
business  now  being  done  is  on  a  basis  of  $1.30  for  No. 
2M>s. 

Salmon  Prices — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  naming  of  prices  on  canned  salmon  by  most  pack¬ 
ing  interests.  Opening  prices  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  rather  complete 
information  on  hand  regarding  the  pack  of  high  grade 
fish  and  the  desire  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  market.  Some  new  pack  fish  has  already  been 
received  from  Alaska  and  will  soon  be  pouring  into 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  in  quantities.  The  opening 
prices  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  which 
controls  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1  Tall,  Alaska  Red,  $1.45;  Halves,  Alaska 
Red,  $1 ;  No.  1,  King,  $1.10;  No.  1,  Cohoes,  $1.10;  No.  1, 
Pinks,  85  cents ;  Halves,  Pinks,  60  cents ;  No.  1,  Chums, 
75  cents,  and  Halves,  Puget  Sound  Sockeye  Steaks, 
$1.10.  All  are  f.  o.  b.,  San  Francisco,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Puget  Sound  Sockeyes,  which  are  quoted  f.  o.  b. 
Seattle. 

Packers  state  that  these  prices  are  based  on  this 
year’s  cost  and  are  practically  at  cost,  the  extremely 
low  prices  being  named  to  conform  to  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Bristol  Bay  pack,  which  runs  largely  to 
high-grade  red  fish,  is  of  good  size.  The  output  of 


Pinks  is  being  held  down,  with  many  canneries  not 
being  operated. 

The  only  distracting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
bringing  out  of  still  lower  prices  on  the  part  of  two 
packers  apparently  engaged  in  a  personal  fight.  These 
are  quoting  Alaska  Reds  at  $1.25  and  Pinks  at  70 
cents,  with  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Other  interests  have  expressed  the  intention  of  main¬ 
taining  their  opening  prices  and  of  permitting  the  two 
to  conduct  their  price  war  privately. 

Packers  on  the  Columbia  River  advise  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  fancy  Chinook  salmon  is  about  50,000  cases 
short  of  that  of  last  year.  The  June  pack  was  very 
light,  owing  to  high  water,  and  the  July  pack  has  been 
held  down  by  the  fact  that  the  run  has  been  largely 
off  grade  fish.  Prices  to  fishermen  have  been  cut  to 
five  cents  a  pound,  but  packers  contend  that  even  this 
is  too  high,  considering  the  quality  of  the  fish. 

Tuna — California  Tuna  prices  have  been  named  by 
some  interests,  but  not  by  the  large  packing  concerns. 
Choice  Yellowfin  is  quoted  at  $3.75  for  i4s;  $5.75  for 
V:>s,  and  $10.50  for  Is.  Choice  Standard  Tuna  is  quoted 
at  $3.50  for  l^s,  $5.25  for  V^s,  and  $9.50  for  Is. 

Sardines — The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  has  granted  permission  to  twenty-two  sardine  can¬ 
neries  to  reduce  five  thousand  tons  of  sardines  each  to 
meal  and  oil.  The  large  allotment  for  reduction  pur¬ 
poses  was  made  purely  as  a  relief  measure,  enabling 
plants  to  operate.  Thirteen  of  the  plants  are  in  the 
San  Francisco  district  and  the  others  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Packers  made  a  plea  for  relief, 
saying  that  the  lack  of  markets  for  canned  sardines 
and  the  legal  limit  placed  on  the  quantity  of  fish  that 
may  be  made  into  meal  or  oil  threatened  to  ruin  them. 

Helping  the  Hungry — Long’s  California  Products 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  donated  one  floor  of  its 
plant  to  charitable  institutions  for  the  packing  of 
California  fruits.  The  harvesting  of  the  fruit  is  done 
by  the  unemployed  and  they  are  likewise  operating  the 
canning  and  preserving  plant,  the  product  being  turned 
over  to  the  Associated  Charities.  Sydney  H.  Kessler, 
president  of  the  company  says  that  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  jeopardize  any  industry  and  that  the  plant  will 
cater  only  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  no  buying 
power. 

Representing  Japanese  Firm — E.  M.  Darrimon,  head 
of  the  canned  foods  department  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  two  months  trip  to 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  concern  has 
been  made  United  States  selling  agent  for  the  Yaizu 
Marine  Produce  and  Packing  Company,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  packers  of  Japanese  tuna  fish.  The  firm’s  out¬ 
put  this  season  is  estimated  at  100,000  cases. 

Changes  Name — ^The  wholesale  grocery  house  of 
Monteverde-Rolandelli  &  Parodi,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Monteverde  &  Parodi, 
Inc. 

Incorporated — ^The  Geyserland  Fruit  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  incorporated  at  Calistoga,  Calif.,  by 
Milton  A.  Wright,  Oakland;  Homer  W.  Wright,  Calis¬ 
toga,  and  O.  E.  Wrieden,  Middletown.  The  capital 
stock  is  placed  at  $20,000. 

Representative  J.  B.  Ford  on  Coast — Sam  Miller,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  interests  of  the  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco. 
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Present  Status  of  Settlement  of 
Spoilage  Claims 


[Note:  The  following  was  recently  sent  out  by  Paul 
Fishback,  Secretary,  to  all  the  members  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association.  It  is  well  to  recall  this  to 
the  minds  of  all  canners,  and  so  we  reproduce  it  here. 
— Editor.] 

Summary — 1.  Full  recognition  by  distributors  of 
the  right  of  the  canner  to  guarantee  against  all  losses 
in  his  products  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the  claim 
either  by  shipment  to  zonal  warehouses  for  examina¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  existing  laws  will  permit,  or  by  any 
other  proof  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  and 
seller. 

2.  The  impracticability  of  a  definite  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  as  to  the  proper  percentage  allowance 
for  different  products  and  immediate  reference  of  this 
question  to  smaller  units  of  the  industry  for  investi¬ 
gation. 

3.  While  in  all  previous  conferences  the  National 
Chain  Store  Grocers  Association  has  not  officially  par¬ 
ticipated  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  present  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Conference  Committee  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  was  secured.  The  Chain  Stores  Association 
has  heretofore  stood  for  a  flat  allowance  of  one  half 
per  cent  on  all  products. 

4.  The  desire  of  both  manufacturer  and  distribu¬ 
tor  that  present  trade  relations  be  not  interrupted  in 
any  way  which  would  injure  or  impair  distributive 
arrangements  or  future  contracts  which  are  vital  to 
all  interests. 

5.  Should  buyer  and  seller  jointly  agree  upon  a 
cash  allowance  in  lieu  of  full  guarantee  the  division  of 
canned  foods  for  the  present,  into  two  classes,  one 
carrying  one-quarter  of  one  percent  allowance  and  the 
other  one  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

6.  Immediate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  and  National  Chain  Store  Grocers 
Association  is  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with 
National,  State  and  municipal  food  officials  to  see  that 
the  present  plans  are  fully  carried  out. 

General  Statement 

The  question  of  adjustment  of  spoilage  claims  be¬ 
tween  canner  and  distributor  has  become  especially 
acute  since  the  issuance  of  S.  R.  A.  361,  prohibiting 
the  return  of  spoiled  canned  foods  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  subject  has  been  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  with 
the  Conference  Committee  of  the  distributors’  organi¬ 
zations  at  every  conference  held  since  this  regulatory 
announcement  of  the  government  was  issued.  The 
industry  is  familiar  with  the  results  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  held  in  1923. 


On  January  19th,  1924,  a  joint  conference  called  by 
officers  of  Association  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioners  was  held  in  Chicago,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  National  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Associations  and  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  National  Canners  Association.  This  con¬ 
ference  adjourned  without  any  positive  action  and 
meeting  again  during  the  Buffalo  Convention,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“The  Conference  Committees  representing  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  the 
Conference  Committee  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

“APPROVE  AS  A  PRINCIPLE  the  canners’ 
warehouse  plan  as  applied  to  wholesale  warehouse 
stocks  only,  as  far  as  permissible  under  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  food  laws. 

“APPROVE  AS  A  PRINCIPLE  for  the  purpose 
of  the  wholesale  grocer  crediting  the  retailer  for 
spoils  which  must  be  destroyed  when  and  w^here 
found,  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is  to  receive  from 
the  canner  an  allowance  mutually  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  grocer  and  canner  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  or  in  the  alternative,  the  adjustment  of 
such  losses  to  be  left  to  the  contracting  parties. 

“APPROVE  August  1st  following  year  of  pur¬ 
chase  as  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period  of 
sales  for  delivery  from  future  pack,  and  the  period 
of  six  months  on  spot  sales,  for  both  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  stocks.” 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  can¬ 
ners’  warehouse  plan,  as  applying  to  spoils  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesale  distributors,  but  the  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  problem  of  adjusting  losses  in  retail¬ 
ers  hands  was  left  to  the  contracting  parties  for  set¬ 
tlement. 

Many  canners  express  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
resolution  and  have  signed  up  their  future  contracts, 
carrying  100  per  cent  guarantee.  Other  canners  have 
experienced  considerable  trouble  and  have  urged  upon 
the  National  Canners  Association  the  necessity  of  fur¬ 
ther  conferences  to  decide  on  uniform  recommendations 
which  would  apply  throughout  the  country  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  commodities  in  case  of  cash  allowance  in  lieu  of 
a  general  guarantee. 

An  informal  conference  was  held  in  New  York  on 
Saturday,  February  2nd,  at  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Conference  Committee  of  the  National  Chain  Store 
Grocers  Association  were  active  participants.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  understanding  was  reached  and  the  whole  subject 
was  fully  discussed  by  the  Conference  Committee  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  at  a  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  February  6th. 
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At  the  request  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers 
Association,  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
and  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  a  formal 
conference  was  called  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th.  Representatives  of  the  three  classes  of 
distributors  and  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  were  present  and  after  a 
lengthy  discussion,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

“The  Joint  Conference  Committees  Recommended 

“The  approval  and  reaffirmance  of  the  guarantee 
by  canner  of  his  products  against  swells  and  spoils 
and  his  right  to  require  the  return,  provided  re¬ 
turn  can  be  made  under  existing  food  laws  and 
regulations,  of  same  to  zonal  warehouse,  or  other¬ 
wise  as  he  may  desire,  as  far  as  swells  and  spoils 
are  concerned,  which  develop  in  jobbers  or  in  buy¬ 
ers  stocks  as  accepted  by  the  Buffalo  conference. 

“Recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  with 
a  canners  guarantee  a  cash  allowance  in  lieu  of  full 
compensation  for  retailer  swells  and  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  this  provision  be  eliminated  from  the 
guarantee  provision. 

“That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Joint  Conference 
Committees  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  to  fully  protect  the  buyer  against  spoils 
loss  and  that  buyer  does  not  wish  any  profit  or  loss 
to  accrue  from  said  cash  allowance  made  in  lieu  of 
normal  swells. 

“Recognizing  this  principle,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  members  of  the  canners  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  are  not  in  position  to  fairly  determine  the  dif¬ 
ferent  products  should  be  placed  when  buyer  and 
seller  desire  a  cash  allowance  in  lieu  of  normal 
spoils. 

“That  the  final  decision  of  proper  allowances 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  sections  represent¬ 
ing  peas,  com  and  tomatoes ;  The  Canners  League 
of  California,  The  Northwest  Canners  Association, 
The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  for  immediate 
investigation  and  conference  with  distributors. 

“That  in  order  trading  in  canned  foods  be  not 
interfered  with  the  following  percentages  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  meet  the  present  situation : 

Class  1 :  Allowance  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Commodities:  Peas,  Com,  Beans,  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Apple  Sauce,  Spinach,  Beets,  Succotash, 
Tuna  Fish,  Tomatoes,  Red  Alaska  Salmon,  Medium 
Red  Salmon,  Pink  Salmon,  Chum  Salmon,  Peaches. 

Class  2 :  Allowance  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

All  other  canned  fruit,  fish  and  vegetables,  ex¬ 
cepting  sour  kraut,  and  pork  and  beans,  which  the 
N.  C.  A.  is  not  in  position  to  pass  upon. 

“The  above  percentages  are  in  lieu  of  normal 
swells.” 

The  above  approved  by 

The  National  Canners  Association, 

Royal  F.  Clark,  President, 

James  Moore,  Acting  Chairman, 

Conference  Committee. 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 

J.  W.  Herscher,  President, 

Arthur  P.  Williams,  Chairman, 

Conference  Committee. 


American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  President, 

George  E.  Sloan,  Chairman, 

Conference  Committee. 

The  National  Chain  Store  Grocers  Association, 
Charles  Parr,  Chairman, 

Alfred  H.  Beckman,  Secretary. 

Conference  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  resolutions  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  tentative  and  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  conference  committees  to  settle  this  question  in 
a  final  way.  The  committees  were  impressed  however, 
with  the  fact  that  in  many  distributing  centers  future 
contracts  were  being  held  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  this  conference.  The  recommendations 
which  were  finally  adopted  are  not  satisfactory  to 
everyone  but  the  present  uncertainty  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  interference  with  future  business  was  so  appar¬ 
ent,  that  action  of  some  kind  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  imperiling  the  entire  1924  output  of  canned 
foods.  The  question  is  held  open  with  the  hope  of  final 
settlement  when  the  necessary  data  can  be  obtained. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  felt  that  they  could  not 
fairly  express  the  views  of  the  canners  of  the  different 
products  and  the  resolution  recommends  that  so  far  as 
each  product  is  concerned,  data  be  collected  by  the 
commodity  sections  of  the  N.  C.  A.  or  by  local  organi¬ 
zations  representing  particular  products.  Immediate 
action  is  urged  in  getting  this  data  collected  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  information  desired  is  a  collection  of 
detailed  figures  showing  the  actual  amounts  of  swell 
and  spoilage  claims  paid  by  individual  canners  over  a 
period  of  years.  As  soon  as  this  information  is  secured 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  commodities  sections  or  local 
organizations  with  the  distributors. 

Addendum 

At  the  meeting  of  the  joint  conference  committee, 
June,  1927,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  swell  allowance  on  canned  hominy  and  tomato 
puree  should  be  of  1  per  cent.  The  committee  also 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  recommending  that 
abnormal  swells  be  defined  as  being  more  than  double 
the  amount  allowed  on  a  percentage  basis  on  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  the  allowance  for  abnormal  swells  be 
construed  to  apply  against  each  unit  shipment,  and  not 
against  the  entire  contract. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  plan  since  June, 
1927. 

- fi - 

A  CORRECTION 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that : 

“The  Peninsula  Brokerage  Company  has  been 
opened  at  200  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
by  Gaspare  J.  Greco,  of  the  Greco  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Jose.  The  output  of  this  canning  com¬ 
pany  will  be  handled.” 

This  statement  is  not  exactly  correct.  Mr.  Gaspare 
J.  Greco  formerly  with  the  Greco  Canning  Company, 
Inc.,  has  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Eugene  Berande, 
formed  the  Peninsula  Brokerage  Company  and  will 
represent  the  Greco  Canning  Company  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  adjacent  territory. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2%................  ~...... 

P-eled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . .  — 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.80  . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30  . 

Large,  No.  2 . . .  2.65  . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.36 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . .  2.16 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.26 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . .  2.06 

RAKED  BEANS$ 


2.46 

2!46 

8.16 

2.86 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . - 

No.  IVi  . 75 

No.  3  . 85 

No.  10  .  2.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2yi  .  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.30  tl.20 

No.  10  .  4.00  *3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2^4 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 


.75 

2.65 

t.76 


1.10 

3.60 


No.  2%  . 

.96 

2.76 

No.  2  . .*. . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas 

No.  2 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

.60 

3.00 

.67% 

3.00 

.95 

.66 

No.  2%  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

No.  3  . 

.70 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2............~....~...~— —..... 

Whole.  No.  2.. . 

Whole.  No.  S - 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 

CARROTS* 


1.40 

1.10 

1.10 

3.75 
.75 

2.85 

8.76 


1.26 


.60 


3.75 

.85 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3 . 

F.  O.  B.  (^unty . . .  1.20 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.70  . 

.70  . 

1.10  . 

.80  . 

.90 

.90 

1.00  , 

2.86 

2.86 

.66  . 

.55 

.55 

.90 

.85 

1.26  . 

1.20  . 

3.60  . 

3.40 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.82% 

.67% 

1.00 

1.06 

1.12% 

3.10 

3.00 

8.20 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole 'Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  . 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  .90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10 . - . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8........... .  1.00  — .... 

Split,  Np.  10 . 8.00  - 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  8.60  ........ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  .-. . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . - .  4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . — .  6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  lo  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.... . ........  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  43 . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s—..... .  — ...  1.00 

No.  1  Early  June,  43 . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  1st .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 87%  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 86  .96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.76  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 4.60  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4,26  ........ 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  t-90 

No.  8 . 1.00  t.96 

No.  10 _ —  8.00  *8.00 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . ....... 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.... . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . .  ...„_  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  ........ 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.06 

No.  6  . . . ; .  3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice . 76  ........ 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  . 2.16 

Choice  .  1.95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.16  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2M!,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.76  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  1.50  1.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  21^ .  1-45  1.35 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  3.80  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wa*er,  No.  2... 

.Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Bla'ck,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STR A W BUKRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 
Standard  Water,  No.  10 


.70 

1.60 

.80 

1.76 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 80  ........ 

1-lb.  cans  . 80  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 90  ........ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 95  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.90  *2.2!) 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1....— .  2.46  *1.90 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . .70  *.86 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 96  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.86 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 90  *.80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  1.22% . 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyles8.......«.„— 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 


1.40  . 

1.26  1.00 


.  *3.15 

.  *3.80 

.  *4.20 

.  *4.16 

- *8.20 

.  *8.00 

3.00  '*2.96 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


White,  %3  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  % . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . — . 

Striped,  %8  . . . . 

Striped.  1st  . 

Yellow,  14s,  Fancy . 

Yellows,  %s,  Fancy....„ . . 

Yellow,  la  . . . 


7.30  . 

13.66  13.00 

.  6.75 

. .  12.60 

3.40  . 

6.26  6.26 

9.26  . 

4.66  . 

7.80  . . 

18.66  . . 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  s  saving  grace  in  a  sente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yon’ll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


OPTOMISTIC 

There  is  a  story  about  a  Scotchman  whose  daughter 
was  being  married  and,  as  the  bride  and  groom  were 
about  to  leave  the  house,  Sandy  insisted  that*  they 
should  leave  by  the  back  door  instead  of  the  front. 
“Whist,  Sandy,”  whispered  his  wife,  “are  ye  clean 
daffy?” 

“Hush,  woman,”  he  replied.  “If  there  should  be  any 
rice  throwin’,  I  thought  it  would  be  verra,  verra  nice 
for  the  chickens.” 


DIPLOMACY 

“Oi’ve  come  to  tell  ye,  Mrs.  O’Malley,  that  yer  hus¬ 
band  met  with  an  accident.” 

“And  what  is  it  now  ?”  wailed  Mrs.  O’Malley. 

“He  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  mum.” 

“What?  Overcome  by  the  heat  in  January?” 

“Yes,  mum.  He  fell  into  the  furnace  over  to  the 
foundry.” 


QUALIFIED 

-  The  shoe  dealer  was  hiring  a  clerk.  “Suppose,”  he 
said,  “a  lady  customer  were  to  remark  while  you  were 
trying  to  fit  her,  ‘Don’t  you  think  one  of  my  feet  is 
bigger  than  the  other?’  What  would  you  say?” 

“I  should  say,  ‘On  the  contrary,  madam,  one  is 
smaller  than  the  other.’  ” 

“The  job  is  yours.” 


COMMON  PROPERTY 

Legal  Professor — Now,  will  some  member  of  the 
class  please  give  me  three  examples  of  common  prop¬ 
erty? 

Aleck  the  Smart — Yes,  sir — cigarettes,  matches  and 
umbrellas ! 


EXPERIENCED 

Judge  Lohr — How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  watch  was  found  in  your  pocket? 
r  Light  Fingers — Your  honor,  life  is  made  up  of  inex¬ 
plicable  mysteries,  and  I  trust  your  honor  will  so  in¬ 
struct  the  jury. 


ONLY  A  SIGH 

Lady  in  crowded  car — Stop  pushing,  can’t  you? 

Fat  Man — Pardon,  Madam,  I  wasn’t  pushing.  I  was 
only  sighing. 


CURED  HIM 

“Yes,”  said  one  man  to  another,  “motoring  is  a  great 
thing.  I  used  to  be  sluggish  before  the  motoring  craze, 
but  now  I’m  spry  and  energetic.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  motored.” 

“I  don’t — I  dodge.” 


NOTHING  NEW 

Dibbs — Have  you  seen  one  of  those  instruments 
which  can  tell  when  a  man  is  lying  ? 

Higgs — See  one?  I  married  one. 
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HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABUSHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  i>n  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exactins  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuins  in  full  extent  our  prosram  of  breedins  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


